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Probably  you  never  thought  of  cooking  as  a  dangerous  job.    And  probably 
you  never  thought  of  your  kitchen  as  a  dangerous  place  to  spend  time.    But  life 
insurance  companies  have  figures  that  show  many  thousand  deaths  and  disabling 
injuries  each  year  as  a  result  of  accidents  in  home  kitchens.    The  kitchen  is  the 
center  for  burns  and  scalds  especially,  as  well  as  for  falls,  cuts  and  poisoning. 
And  young  children  and  old  people  are  among  the  chief  sufferers. 

But  the  kitchen  doesn't  have  to  be  a  dangerous  place.    Kitchen  accidents 
that  cause  so  much  suffering,  expense  and  loss  every  year  don't  need  to  happen- 
not  if  every  one  would  use  thought  and  care  for  safey.    In  these  emergency  times 
when  this  country  needs  every  citizen  in  best  possible  physical  condition,  you 
can  help  by  putting  on  a  safety  campaign  in  your  kitchen. 

A  third  of  the  deaths  of  children  under  5  from  home  accidents  come  from 
turns  and  scalds.    Here's  how  to  prevent  burns,  scalds  and  fires  in  your  kitchen. 

Cook  with  the  handles  of  all  pots  and  pans  turned  to  the  back  of  the  stove 
bo  they'll  he  out  of  reach  of  children,  or  anyone  who  might  brush  against  them  and 
mock  them  off  the  stove.    Use  only  pans  that  sit  flatly  and  firmly  on  the  stove. 
Don't  take  a  chance  on  bent,  tipsy,  badly  balanced  pans.    Now  is  a  good  time  to 
contribute  any  tipsy  aluminum  pans  to  the  Government.    Another  point:    Be  sure 
your  stove  stands  level.    Otherwise  kettles  can  easily  slide  off.    You  may  prevent 
a  serious  accident  by  teaching  your  youngsters  not  to  reach  for  things  on  the 
stove  or  table.    Many  creeping  children  have  been  badly  burned  by  pulling  a  table- 
cloth and  bringing  a  pot  of  hot  coffee  down  on  them. 
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Youngsters  love  to  turn  the  little  knobs  on  the  gas  stove.    But  you  can 
keep  them  from  turning  on  the  gas  "by  having  safety  catches  put  on  all  petcocks. 

Carelessness  with  matches  is  another  cause  of  hums  and  fires  in  the 
kitchen.    Keep  matches  on  a  high  shelf  out  of  reach  of  children,  and  keep  them  in 
netal  or  other  non-inflammable  containers. 

Two  of  the  more  dangerous  cooking  jobs  are  deep-fat  frying  and  cooking  or 
canning  in  a  steam-pressure  cooker.    Some  wise  mothers  make  it  a  rule  to  keep 
young  children  out  of  the  kitchen  when  they're  making  French- fried  potatoes,  or 
doughnuts,  or  croquettes;  or  when  they're  canning  under  steam  pressure.    Hot  fat 
spattered  on  your  hands  and  arms  can  cause  painful  burns,  and  a  few  drops  of  water 
can  cause  the  fat  to  spatter.    So  remember  to  dry  potatoes  and  other  foods  before 
you  put  them  in  the  hot  fat. 

Many  housewives  get  burned  when  they  lift  the  lid  from  a  steaming  kettle 
or  roaster.    Be  smart  and  get  the  habit  of  covering  your  hand  with  a  cloth  before 
you  lift  the  lid,  and  then  lifting  the  far  side  at  the  lid  first 

Fat  accumulating  in  the  pan  under  the  broiler  is  a  fire  hazard.  Those 
drippings  in  the  broiler  pan  are  too  good  to  waste.    Use  them  in  soup  or  gravy, 
and  keep  the  pan  washed  and  free  from  fat. 

Maybe  you  never  thought  of  clothes  as  a  possible  fire  hazard  in  the 
kitchen.    But  just  stop  and  think  what  happens  if  a  long,  loose,  flowing  sleeve 
or  scarf  happens  to  come  in  contact  with  the  flame  of  the  stove.    Think  how 
easily  frills  and  ribbons  can  catch  fire.    Short  sleeves  and  plain  smooth  aprons 
and  dresses  are  the  most  convenient  and  the  safest  to  cook  in.    A  special 
protection  is  a  rubber  apron,  or  an  apron  that  has  been  fi reproofed. 

Speaking  of  fi  reproofing  brings  up  the  subject  of  window  curtains. 
Curtains  tlov/ing  over  the  stove  have  started  many  a  fire.    But  you  can  keep  your 
curtains  safe  by  fastening  them  down  so  they  can't  blow,  and  by  fireproofing 
the°  80         canlt  take  fire.    Chemists  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
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have  worked  out  a  cheap  and  easy  method  of  fireproffing  articles  like  aprons, 
curtains,  pot-holders,  ironing-hoard  covers  that  are  in  danger  of  getting  on  fire. 
Make  a  solution  of  2  quarts  of  hot  water,  7  ounces  of  "borax,  and  3  ounces  of 
boric  acid,  and  dip  the  cloth  in.    When  the  cloth  dries,  it  won't  hurst  into 
flame.    You  can  get  complete  directions  for  this  fireproofing  process  in  a 
bulletin  called  "Fireproofing  Fabrics,"  No.  1786.    As  long  as  the  supply  lasts 
this  bulletin  is  free  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C, 
Now  for  2  good  rules  for  safety  with  electricity.    The  first  is  J    Turn  off 
or  pull  out  the  plugs  from  all  electric  equipment  "before  you  leave  the  kitchen 
even  if  you're  just  going  to  answer  the  door  or  the  phone.     The  second  is.*  Don't 
touch  anything  electrical  with  a  wet  cloth,  or  wet  hands,  or  when  you're  standing 
on  a  wet  floor. 

But  if  an  accident  should  happen,  have  a  first-aid  kit  ready  in  one  of  your 
kitchen  drawers.    And  the  time  to  read  directions  for  first  aid  is  before  the 
accident. 

You  also  need  to  know  simple  ways  to  deal  with  a  fire.    You  can  often  put 
out  a  fire  in  a  broiler  or  frying  pan  at  the  start  by  smothering  it  with  salt, 
or  with  a  heavy  wet  towel.    Don't  try  to  pull  the  flaming  pan  out  and  fight  the 
fire  with  water.    It's  safer  to  shut  it  in  the  oven  where  it  can't  do  much  damage 
except  to  smoke,  and  where  lack  of  air  will  soon  put  it  out.    A  fire  extinguisher 
for  the  kitchen  is  a  good  safety  investment  especially  if  you  live  in  the  country. 

•■ell,  thsre  are  a  few  tips  to  help  prevent  turns i  scalds  and  fires  in  your 
kitchen.    Another  day  we'll  talk  further  about  kitchen  safety. 
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